CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
ships with people, severe mental difficulties are unavoidable.
On the other hand, a certain amount even of unpleasant ex-
periences is of value in this testing of reality by the child if
through overcoming them,.he feels that he can retain his objects
as well as their love for him and his love for them, and thus
preserve or re-establish internal life and harmony in face of
dangers.
All the enjoyments which the baby lives through in relation
to his mother are so many proofs to him that the loved object
inside as well as outside is not injured, is not turned into a vengeful
person. The increase of love and trust, and the diminishing of
fears through happy experiences, help the baby step by step to
overcome his depression and feeling of loss (mourning). They
enable him to test his inner reality by means of outer reality.
Through being loved and through the enjoyment and comfort
he has in relation to people his confidence in his own as well as
in other people's goodness becomes strengthened, his hope that
his 'good' objects and his own ego can be saved and preserved
increases, at the same time as his ambivalence and acute fears of
internal destruction diminish.
Unpleasant experiences and the lack of enjoyable ones, in the
young child, especially lack of happy and close contact with
loved people, increase ambivalence, diminish trust and hope and
confirm anxieties about inner annihilation and external persecu-
tion; moreover they slow down and perhaps permanently check
the beneficial processes through which in the long run inner
security is achieved.
In the process of acquiring knowledge, every new piece of
experience has to be fitted into the patterns provided by the
psychic reality which prevails at the time; whilst the psychic
reality of the child is gradually influenced by every step in his
progressive knowledge of external reality. Every such step
goes along with his more and more firmly establishing his inner
'good3 objects, and is used by the ego as a means of overcoming
the depressive position.
In other connections I have expressed the view that every
infant experiences anxieties which are psychotic in content,1 and
that the infantile neurosis 2 is the normal means of dealing with
1   The Psycho-Analysis of Children, 1932; in particular, chapter viii.
2  In the same book (p. 149), referring to my view that every child passes through
a neurosis differing only in degree from one individual to another, I added: 'This
view, which I have maintained for a number of years now, has lately received valuable
support.    In his book, Die Frage der Laienanalyse (1926), Freud writes: "Since we have
learnt to see more clearly we are almost inclined to say that the occurrence of a neurosis